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This is the record of “the. first official visit to European 
Lutheranism that is made by the writer into the area to which he has 
she Lutheran churches of America. 
My purpose in being sent to Europe has been to bring encouragement and 
friendly contact on behalf of whe American churches associated in the 
National Lutheran Council, to survey the needs of Huropean churches, 
and to report those needs to the church at home. Through me the 
churches of America salute the brethren in the faith in Europe ! We 
wish to extend brotherly greetin s of good will, the assurance of our 
Sympathy and prayers, and the announcement of our readiness to give 
assistance in tangible ways to the reecnstruction ani undergirding of 
our European churches in their important task of witnessing to the 
eternal Gospel which alore can heal and redeem the wounds of the dis- 
tressed continent after the tragedies of our recent global war. 


It was therefore with a keen sense of anticipation that I 
stepped into the plane at Zurich to take the first leg of the journey 


to the city of Prague in Czechoslovakia, The day was clear and the 
plane flew low as we made our way to our destination. Off to the 
right were the majestic Swiss Alps, snow- capped and sun-kissed. It 


was not long before we were flying over a portion of Germany and were 
able to look down on some of the villages and cities that had been 
visited with heavy bombings in the war. Munich especially remains in 
memory. We looked down on the shattered buildings and bombed out rail 
and factory centers. Others have grown more accustomed to such sights, 
but this was my first look at the broken places in Europe and I was im- 
pressed with the thought of the agony that mist have attended the bomb- 
ing of the great city of Germany. the memory of the large Frauen- 
kirche from my last pre-war visit came to me as I looked down from 
above into the open shell of the huge house of worship. 


In a little more than two hours our plane had come into the 
fields and villages of the green countryside of the Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the plane landed at the Prague airport. A iittle while 
in a bus transport and I was in the busy center of the city where enor- 
mous crowds of people were milling about in what ete a holiday mood. 
My efforts at finding a hotel room for my stay were at dase rewarded by 
discovering a room in the Palas Hotel, where I ade my home during the 


days in Prague. It was Saturday, the 4th of May, and when I got 

out on the city streets I soon discovered that it was a day of great. 
celebration and jubilant demonstration. Every shop window, every 
building, every street corner, every home - with scarce an excep- 

tion - was decorated with flags, with pictures of the revolution, and 
with pictures of the older Masaryk, Benes, and Stalin. It was the 
anniversary of a day just a year ago when the so-called revolution 
broke out in Prague, when the people of the city had determined to 
make battle against the German conqueror who in 1939, on a March day, 
had taken possession of the city. Here and there in many places were 
little shrines with flags and wreaths and flowers and often a picture, 
to commemorate the actual spot where some one or several citizens had 
been done to death in their struggle. I was made aware of that when 
I was roundly and sharply rebuked in the unknown tongue for not having 
doffed my hat as I passed just such a place. Feeling was high, and 
as an outsider I could feel the atmosphere of passionate nationalism 
and patriotic fervor that was abroad. On that Saturday afternoon 

an enormous crowd of people, - estimated by the press as being 
140,000, - crowded the great square to hear an address by President 
Benes and other official orators. If I may be permitted a personal 
reflection, the total impression I received of the celebrating throngs 
and the type of celebration was that of disturbed astonishment. We 
Americans are unused to such demonstrative patriotism. The tense en- 
thusiasm, the monotonous display of the three leading personalities, 
the heated oratory, the vigorous singing and shouting, the agitated 
discussion of political affairs by everyone: were these typical of 
contemporary Europe - or was this but the natural demonstration of a 
people only so recently delivered from the tyranny of six years of 
grim occupation by the Herrenvolk ? The perspective of a few more 
years of democracy may make such a celebration a bit more restrained, 


I. Four Days in Prague. 

My first church contact was with Dr. Bednas, the kindly, 
elderly Dean of the Evangelical Faculty of the Jan Hus Theological 
Seminary and the chairman of the Reconstruction Committee. I took 
tea with him in his home and had a long conversation concerning 
matters of church and State. He told the story of the German occu- 
pation, the closing of the Faculty, the discomforts and innumerable 
questionings, the indignities meted out to him and his family, and the 
terrible battle of the last days of the siege of Prague when fighting 
was engaged in from house to house and where almost everyone par- 
ticipated in some way by casting up barricades and helping the home 
front or even shouldering arms. From nearly every house some lives 
had been lost during those dreadful days between May 4th-9th, 1945. 
The coming of the Russians for deliverance brought the end of the 
battle, and the people of Czechoslovakia grest their Russian frionds 
with gratitude and yet wistful concern for the future as they recog- 
nise a new type of subtle political inffluence from the East. 

"A new revolution has come", said Bednas, "and I speak now, not of 
the political revolution, but the emergence of a whole new type of 
cultural change in man. What the future will bring is still an 
enigma." 
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With the coming of Sunday, I inquired whether there was a 
Lutheran church in Prague to which I might go for worship. The 
answer was that in the whole city of Prague there was no distinctly 
Lutheran church. The story is that in 1918, after the first World 
War, the Lutherans in Bohemia and Moravia, who then numbered 33,941 
adherents with 27 parishes and 43 filial congregations and preach- 
ing places, were united with the Evangelical Church of Bohemian 
Brethren and, on the basis of the Bohemian Confession and the Breth- 
ren Confession in the Jan Hus traditions, made into one church. 

This united church has now grown to a size of nearly 400,000. The 
distinctly Confessional Lutheran type of church has thus been lost 
from Bohemia and Moravia. One Lutheran group remained in these 
provinces - that was the German Lutheran church of which Dr. Wehren- 
pfennig was the Superintendent with his offices at Gablonz. The 
story of this group is well known. The members of this church have 
been in large part sent back to Germany, the property can no longer 
be held by the church, and Dr. Wehrenpfennig is still confined in a 
detention camp. All of this is a part of the current policy of 
Czechoslovakia in expelling her German population. These people 
are being deported to Germany as rapidly as possible. 


Concerning the deportation of Germans, I was eager to get as 
much information as possible. Reports in our Geneva files and com- 
munications from individuals indicate that there have been many hard- 
ships and inhumanities meted out to these people and that the program 
of deportation has often included veng2ful reprisals on helpless 
Sudetens. I was not able to obtain permission in Prague to visit 
a camp, but made all the inquiries possible. My impression is that 
ther2 were many hardships and brutalities, particularly in the early 
weeks and months, but that after a few months the camps have been 
better organized, and that treatment is tolerable. The mass migra- 
tion of over 3 million Czechoslovakians is going to be a very long 
and bitter process at best. Individual atrocities have occurred, 
but we must guard against generalizing on too great a scale. I am 
personally of the opinion that it is just this policy that bodes ill 
for the future of Europe. However, the determined policy of Czecho- 
Slovakia is that all minorities are to be expelled so that there shall 
be a homogenzous people to whom equal rights can be given. Prac- 
tically every citizen with whom I conversed defended the policy, and 
over and over again I heard the opinion that they are sure there will 
be no peace for their country until all the aliens are gone. It 
seems a situation where little can be done to alter the matter - ex- 
cept to insist that the terms of "humane and orderly" transfer be 
carried out. 


With regard to Wehrenpfennig, it must be stated that at the 
request of the World Council, the Church of the Brethren are visiting 
him and report that he is well cared for in detention, and that his 
family and those of other pastors still remaining are looked after. 

I have the translation of a personal letter in my possession, which 
is the report of a Pastor Suchman telling of his personal visits to 
Wehrenpfennig in the prison hospital. It must also be stated, in 
fairness, that Wehrenpfennig and the German churches cannot be 

counted as guiltless of a very strong nationalistic Nazi bias, and 
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welcomed the coming of the German troops with all too open a 
gresting. I have seen the evidences of this in documents and 
pictures at Prague. It is the example of a church that too great- 
ly mixed its political nationalism with the Gospel - and now must 
suffer the consequences. Innocent and guilty become the victims 
together. With regard to the Lutheran church properties, the 
brethren in Prague stated that it is the request of the church and 
Wehrenpfennig personally that this property shall come into the hands 
of the Czech Brethren Church. This will save it from becoming state 
property, or going to other church bodies. 


To return to my narrative - : I attended church in Prague at 
the church on St. Salvator street. A fine building that had a large 
congregation in attendance. The church building was formerly a 
Lutheran church, with altar apnointments etc. These were not used 
for the worship, and the pastor explained to me that he only 
tolerated them - they had become a part of the tradition and would 
not be removed. Worship services on this Sunday were earlier than 
usual by request of the government - so that the populace might par- 
ticipate in the observance of the patriotic rites of memorial to the 
dead who had given their lives in the revolution of the year previous. 
I participated again in the drama staged in the great square with 
much oratory and pageantry to commemorate the anniversary. Later in 
the day I went with some Czechs to see much of the city, including 
the magnificent Gothic cathedral of St. Vitus and the old buildings 
on the Palace hill. Prague is a city of spires and charm that comes 
from a long tradition and history. 


My stay in Prague coincided with a fraternal visit paid to 
the churches by the Anglican Bishop of Hereford, England, and the 
Rev. Mr. Waddams, secretary of the Church of England Council on For- 
eign Relations. I was included in the events of the next days and 
had an opportunity to know better the foreign policy of the Anglican 
Church through these men. At a luncheon in the National Club, I 
addressed a gathering of about 35 church leaders from Prague and 
brought them greetings from the World Council at Geneva and from the 
Lutheran Church. 


In the evening I was invited to be present in the chancel at 
a great worship service in the main church of the Czechoslovak 
Church, usually referred to as the Czechoslovak National Church. 
This is the interesting group that arose so phenomenally in the 
1920's and has, within a short span of time, grown to a membership 
of around a million. It has drawn largely from people who have left 
the Roman Catholic Church. The liturgy is an unusual service of 
worship - being a translation of the Roman mass in the national 
language, with innovations in the modern spirit and many Roman dele- 
tions. The congregational singing and responses were vigorous and 
superb. There was a freshness and strength about the whole service 
that reflects the Czech soul. The Bishop of Hereford preached the 
sermon through Dr. Hnik as the interpreter. 
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I also had occasion to meet and have conversations with 
several of the pastors of this Church. They are an aggressive 
group - with a very strongly nationalistic social interest in their 
church program - a tendency to the "left", politically, among the 
irascible young pastors. My impression is that their theology is 
not yet formed, but immature. Their Christology is almost Unitar- 
jan, and yet they disclaim too close a connection. It is the 
groping of a young church toward the truth. Let us hope that they 
shall find the great tradition of the Gospel. I have a keen feeling 
that this church has 2 very important mission in the Cz2choslovak 
Republic. The younger pastors b2sieged me with their arguments for 
the transfer of population - in apology of the criticism they had 
made of the World Council resolution at the Provisional Committee. 
My reply to them was that I was convinced the resolution was correct 
in its intention, that Czechoslovakia alone was not the only nation 
intended, and that it was the business of the church to speak more 
restrainedly than the passionate voice of the people in the heated 
conflicts of the moment. 


My stay in Prague lasted for four days, and I counted it very 
profitable in gaining this first impression of the Czechoslovak 
people and the church problems as well as the unsolved national and 
racial difficulties. My contacts with the Evangelical Church of 
the Brethren, through their leaders, was very satisfactory. This 
church has a very fine spirit, and an aggressive type of concern for 
the spiritual needs of the nation. Dr. Soucek and Dr. Sochor of 
the offices at Jungmannova 9 were especially helpful. 


II. With the Lutheran Church of Slovakia. 


I travelled by plane from Prague to Bratislava, in order to 
reach the special mission of my journey - a visit to the Lutherans of 
Slovakia. The plane made one stop - at the devastated airport of 
Brno. I was met at the Bratislava airport by the Rev. Milos Hodza 
and the Rev. Rudolph Kostial, from the office of Bishop Osusky. Kos- 
tial was a young pastor who spoke excellent English, having been pastor 
for a year in a Slovak Lutheran church in Detroit, Michigan, b2fore 
the war. He was delegated by Bishop Osusky to be my companion and 
interpreter during my stay in Slovakia. To him I am greatly in debt. 


I stayed at the excellent Carlton Hotel in Bratislava and met 
Bishop Samuel Osusky for the first time at luncheon in the hotel. He 
is a vigorous man in middle age, of a very friendly temperament, and 
yet of firm decisiveness. He speaks no English, but I conversed with 
him in German and through Pastor Kostial. Bishop Samuel Osusky is 
one of two bishops of the Slovak church, the other being the older 
and Senior Bishop, Dr. Vladimir Cobrda, whose home is in the Eastern 
section at Liptovsky Svety Mikulas. 
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Ihe Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Augsburg Confession 
in Slovakia. 


This church is composed of circa 410,000 souls. It is made 
up of 313 parishes, with 480 churches and 340 pastors. Bishop 
Cobrda is the Senior Bishop, highest in authority, and directs the 
Eastern diocese, made up of 8 Seniorates. Bishop Osusky leads the 
Western diocese, made up of 6 Seniorates. There were formerly 
600 schools conducted by the church in the various parishes, but with 
the new State arrangement, 211 these schools have been nationalized and 
religion is taught by the church in an arrangement that is somewhat 
Similar to our American "released time" plan. The school property 
has become national property. 


From 1918 to 1938 the Lutherans of Hungary and Slovakia, to- 
gether with the German churches of this area, were in one church 
organization. There were constant tensions because of the disagree- 
ments between Hungarians and Slovaks, with Hungarian dominance being 
exerted in regard to language. In 1938, with the coming of the Ger- 


man Protectorate, the Slovak National State was created. This per- 
mitted the formation of a Slovakian Lutheran Church, and created also 
a separate German Landeskirche of the German Lutherans. With the 


liberation of Slovakia after the revolution of 1945, the German 
church was dissolved and those German Lutherans who are still present 
are a part of the Slovak Church. In the Slovakian state there was 

a German minority of about 140,000, of whom some 40,000 were Lutherans 
with about 40 churches and 30 pastors. These German nationals are 
now among those who are to be deported. Several thousands of them 
are already in camps, and the others will be taken as transportation 
and camp facilities are available. The pastors among them who are 
still present, and have not voluntarily returned to Germany, are 

still active in service and are being supported by church funds in 
some manner. This too is not a happy story, because it involves the 
transfer of large numbers of people with their families. The proper- 
ty of the German churches has been given over to the Slovakian Luther- 
an Church. A notable example is the fine Deaconess Home and hospital 
in Bratislava. Formerly directed by German deaconesses and the Ger- 
man church, it is now under the direction of the Slovak Church. It 
is fortunate that the church was thus designated as the receiver, be- 
cause the property is thus still in the hands of the church. There 
is still some question whether the r2maining sisters and pastors may 
be permitted to stay. German services are still being conducted in 
some places. Most of the German pastors who remain are also able to 
preach in the Slovakian tongue. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Augsburg Confession in 
Slovakia is a church with strong and deep loyalty to the traditions 
and confessions of Lutheranism. It is a church with much affinity to 
our American type of Luthsranism,and I felt very much at home in their 
midst. Many of their pastors and people have suffered great personal 
loss and imprisonment during the stormy years of the war. Both Bi- 
shops were for a brief time in prison. While in Bratislava I wit- 
nessed the public funeral organized > for 24 Slovaks who had been 
brought back in their caskets to the city. Among them was one 
Lutheran pastor. 
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Bratislava is the capital city of Slovakia and therefore the 
church office there has a large importance, even beyond the office of 
the Senior Bishop, as regards national affairs. Bishop Osusky's 
office building and the church which is a part of it was very largely 
damaged during the fighting in the city, but has been put in quite 
workable order. Bombings had demolished a large area just next to 
the complex of buildings, and the church considers itself fortunate to 
have been spared as much as it was. I visited the student dormitor- 
ies conducted by the church and also the quarters of the Evangelical 
Faculty which has a direct relation to the University. In the student 
quarters I addressed a very large gathering of Lutheran students on 
one occasion. They seemed to be a very strongly organized group, with 
an intelligent type of leadership. I am told that the Evangelical 
Youth Federation has a membership of 40,000. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the high quality of its leadership. On this occasion 
Bishop Osusky also addressed the students to give an account of his 
recent visit, together with a committee of 100, into Hungary, to tell 
the Slovaks in Hungary of their possibilities to return to Slovakia. 
This is a subject of considerable tension, and the church authorities 
of Hungary did not welcome them with any joy. Again, this is a 
political problem of some delicacy, which is a story by itself. 


While in Bratislava I made a visit to a neighboring community 
called Modra. Here large damages were suffered by a fine school 
building which lies in ruins. Modra also has a large Lutheran or- 
phanage for 95 children. This institution is now repaired and filled 
to capacity, after the hectic days of the war. 


The present president of the National Council in Slovakia is a 
Lutheran layman, Dr. D. Lettrich. I had a very satisfactory inter- 
view with him in the government mansion, and his attitude toward the 
church was exceedingly sympathetic. 


A Visit into the Interior of Slovakia. 

On the suggestion of Bishop Osusky, I made a visit into the 
interior regions to see some of the very badly damaged areas. This 
brought me to the city of Zwolen, where I stayed for three days. The 
Lutheran church there was large and beautiful, and had suffered some 
damage, but was still in useable condition. A fine Reformed church 
building was in ruins. The pastor of the Zwolen Lutherans stated 
that most of the Reformed church members were no longer in the city, 
and it was a question whether the building would be rebuilt. 


On Sunday we went by auto to visit as many of the churches in 
the area as possible. The first stop was Pliesovca, where the church 
was still in use, but the tower was thoroughly damaged and the organ 
destroyed, together with much interior destruction. The church and 
tower had been used as a German observation post and garrison. We 
stopped next at Sasso, with small destruction to the church. At 
Dobra Niva I preached and brought greetings to the large congregations 
in their quaint and colourful native costumes. At Ostra Luka we 
stopped and I addressed a large group of people keeping holiday in 
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observance of Mother's Day - all in native costumes. Here the 
church was half bombed away. When weather permits, worship is con- 
ducted in the building, which is one of the unusual, picturesque 
churches of Slovakia. Later in the day I addressed a large group 

of people at Motova, a village where every house had been damaged, 
and only a few were in decent order. Rubble and heaps of debris 
were everywhere. The siege in this area had been fought between 
Russians and Germans from village to village, with special intensity 
because of its proximity to the railway center at Zwolen. At QOcova 
I witnessed the tragic desolution of a church quite completely des- 
troyed - to the point where it cannot be rebuilt. The parsonage 
also had been badly damaged, but was now in use. For four weeks the 
pastor here had lived with his people in the cellars during the fight- 
ing. At Zwolenska Slatina we visited a parsonage that had been used 
as a Russian headquarters, and saw the broken way in which furniture 
and books had been left. The church also had been badly damaged, but 
was pretty well repaired. In various places were the graves with 
their gaunt crosses - of fallen soldiers who had to be buried on the 
spot. At Lieskovec I again addressed a large group of people - 
probably 600 - who came from their broken homes to see and hear me. 
The churches I visited are a typical cross-section of interior Slov- 
akia. 


A Visit to Bishop Cobrda at Liptovsky Svety Mikulas. 


By rail we went from Zwolen to the home city of Bishop Cobrda. 
Here we were very hospitably received by the genial, sprightly bishop. 
He is 64 years old, but of unusual vigor and engaging youthful manner. 
He had received a monetary gift from the American Lutheran churches, 
and was exceedingly happy to discuss with me the manner in which the 
money should be spent. 


In this community I visited a summer camp owned by the Evan- 
gelical Youth Federation. It was a beautiful camp which had pre- 
viously been owned by the Y.M.C.A. - situated on the edge of a great 
forest in the hills. It had been the center of grim battle, and the 
Russians had badly used the buildings, having taken away every avail- 
able bit of furniture and equipment, even to the extent of sinks and 
pipes. I urged that at least the buildings should be enclosed with 
glass and doors, so that they do not entirely deteriorate. This is 
a project where some Lutheran youth organization might assist in re- 
building. The church possesses 3 such summer camps, 2 of them being 
destroyed. 


The Bishop's offices were in a very shabby state. New office 
equipment is greatly needed. The Bishop himself had suffered the 
loss of all personal effects and was managing as well as could be 
expected, heavily in debt. 


A Deaconess Motherhouse and a large orphanage are situated 
here. These buildings had been partly damaged, but were now in 
working order. A shell had shattered one room where four deacon- 
esses were sleeping, and miraculously they were all unharmed physic- 
ally. 
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The important center of publication is situated in this city. 
This publishing house is known as Tranoscius, and it is here that 
all printing and book sales are centered. The building had been 
badly damaged, and almost all the paper and equipment plundered. 
By this time the building is repaired and the offices in running 
order. The church owns no printing press, and it is my observation 
that they should be helped to purchase and use such equipment for 
the facilitating of their work. They need stocks of paper, and 
subsidies to cover the printing of hymnals, Bibles, sunday school 
literature etc. To many desolated regions most of this equipment 
must be provided without payment, because of their poverty. 


Summary of Slovakian Suffering and Needs. 


The following figures give some small idea of the way in 
which the Lutherans of Slovakia have been a suffering church : 


Of the pastors and teachers : - 1 pastor and 14 teachers were 
shot or found in mass graves; 3 pastors and 12 teachers died 
in concentration camps or from the immediate effects thereof; 
8 pastors and 11 teachers were in German concentration camps; 
25 pastors - including the 2 bishops - and 37 teachers were 
imprisoned in Slovakia; 55 vastors and 62 teachers were under 
investigation by the police. The whole church was under 
close observation and censorship for her "“anti-State and anti- 
nazi attitude". Church papers were first censored, then 
finally stopped, and much of the church funds were confis- 
cated by the occupying government. 


Of the property : - 11 churches are completely destroyed 
and 19 heavily damaged, with 174 out of the 480 churches 
damaged; 6 parsonages were totally destroyed, and 132 
damaged; 3 parish houses were totally destroyed, 5 heavily 
damaged, and 50 partly damaged. 


The church conducts : 7 orphanages, for 240 children; 10 
Homes for the Aged, for 170 guests; 2 Deaconess Motherhouses, with 
115 deaconesses; 2 hospitals with 70 beds; 2 cradle-homes, for 60 
children; 6 homes housing 500 students (Student Homes); and one 
Pensioners' Home for 20 people. Much damage was suffered in these 
institutions, with open plunder of equipment and stores. 


I have sent a revort to the Lutheran churches of America which 
embodies some next steps in reconstruction to aid this very worthy 
church. My impression is that it is of exceedingly great importance 
that we assist these Slavic Lutherans to be a strong church. They 
represent the most Eastern outpost of our Church, and must remain 
vigorous in their work. It is of importance that we maintain a good 
contact with them and make it possible to send young men with leader- 
ship ability into other areas to keep contacts alive with the other 
Lutheran churches of America. My visit was apvreciated most highly, 
and the church leaders considered it a break in the wall which has 
isolated them from the outside Lutheran Church. My impressions of 
their work and their leadership make me feel that they are worthy of 
our most generous support. A friendly and rich spirit of loyalty to 
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the best classic traditions of Lutheranism and of ecumenical 
Christianity has endeared these people to me. The church is strong 
in its Lutheran loyalties, but is gladly co-operative with the Czech 
churches in a Federation of Protestants which is important in the 
midst of a Roman Catholic milieu, and a pagan atheism that has 
vigorous plans for the state control of religion. 


A Visit to a "Volksdeutscher" Internment Camp. 


While in Bratislava, I had the privilege of going to a camp 
for the internment of German people in preparation for their trans- 
port back to Germany. I went under the guidance of an officer of 
the government, but was given full liberty to see the whole camp 
area and converse freely with the people, as well as make photographs 
at my pleasure. It was known to be the hardest of the camps. The 
people interned were intelligent looking and clean, with an anguished 
look upon their faces. They crowded about me, many talking at once 
to try to tell me their own story of hardship, when they heard that I 
was a Lutheran pastor. Some seemed happy and resigned to their lot, 
and others were violent in their protestations over being rudely 
taken from their homes and sent away into confinement. It was 
pathetic to hear them cry "Hilfe, Hilfe", as I left. The stories 
of very poor food and only a bare subsistance were told me by several 


people in the city, who had reason to know conditions. I entered 
the kitchen and on this day there were great amounts of German 
"knédeln" in preparation. People were gaunt looking, but I have no 


authoritative record of calory consumption. Mr. Mock, of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, is much depressed over the conditions, and openly 
advocated that the Red Cross should withdraw from Czechoslovakia in 
protest over conditions. My only comment is to say that such a 
repatriation program at its best is attended with great difficulties 
and innumerable injustices. Many of these people were of course the 
little people of the farms and homes of the nation, who of themselves 
have little connection with any guilt involved. They too must suffer 
for the sins of a pagan leadership that overwhelmed Central Europe. 

I cannot condone the whole business of population transfers, because 
I see it as an unfortunate matter, that has the seeds of poisonous 
hatred for generations ahead in the human problems that confront 
Europe. Such population transfers, however, have become the order 
of the day in many areas of Europe, and I can see little that we can 
do about it, aside from actively pleading the cause of humane treat- 
ment. 


A Visit to Silesia in Czechoslovakia. 


At the suggestion of Bishop Osusky, I undertook a rather long 
automobile journey into the area known as Silesia in the region bor- 
dering on Poland. It took me through a very picturesque part of the 
country that harvests the great lumber crop in the high hills and 
mountains. I went directly to Cesky Tesin, which is the portion of 
the city of Tesin in Czechoslovakia, across the river from Polsky 
Tesin in Poland. It is an industrial area where coal and iron are 
processed. In this area we have a separate Lutheran church com- 
posed mainly of Poles, but also having a considerable number of 
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Czechs. There are in all 45,000 souls, two-thirds Polish in their 
make-up. It comprises one Seniorate of 7 large congregations, with 
some other preaching stations. Each of these churches has a Czech 
pastor and one or more Polish pastors, and the services are conducted 
in both languages at separate times. Before the first World War, 
it was as large as 100,000 souls. The 1920 boundary revisions di- 
vided the church in half, with the present number in Czechoslovakia. 
The church has an interesting history, because it was in this area 
that Charles XII of Sweden forced the powers of the Counter Reform- 
ation to permit five Protestant congregations to remain. These 
people are the descendants. 


The Rev. Josef Berger of Cesky Tesin is the Senior ad- 
ministering this church. In 1939 the Germans dismissed 22 of the 
24 Polish pastors and imprisoned 11 of them in concentration camps, 
where three of them died. Dr. Berger himself was imprisoned under 
the rigorous hardships of Auschwitz and Dachau. The pastors were 
made to do hard slave labor either in Germany or in their own land. 
The Polish language was forbidden in the churches, and only German 
services could be held. Church property was liquidated in great 
part - the two Homes for the aged and 1 orphanage of the church were 
closed. As an example of ohe congregation : in Tesin, out of 3,000 
souls, 100 were in concentration camps, of whom 40 have died and 
several are not accounted for as yet. 


A political difficulty exists because of tensions between 
Czechs and Poles. The Church of the Czech Brethren supplies the 
Czech pastors, and there are some personal difficulties. Most 
people wish to be loyal Lutherans. I do not wish to pronounce 
upon the political situation - we ought to stay clear. But the 
church leaders in the Czech Brethren Church in Prague are asking 
either that the churches and property be divided between Czechs and 
Poles, or that the entire church be administered by the Prague 
church. Neither of these alternatives is satisfactory to Berger 
and most of the Poles. He wishes instead to ask the Slovakian 
church to assume the direction of this church. This is an internal 
political problem, and I hesitate to suggest we intervene. We 
should, however, ask for an explanation from our brethren in Prague 
about the facts of the matter. 


This church has not suffered much material damage, because 
there was little fighting in their area. Their needs are for 
literature, such as Bibles, hymnals, and catechisms. They ask 
paper and money for printing purposes. Further requests are for 
support to pastors and teachers who are deprived by the State of 
subsistence, and for the families of imprisoned persons. They 
ask for clothing and food as well. 
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Other Lutheran Information Gleaned from Czechoslovakia. 


1) Concerning POLAND : Bishop Jan Szeruda is carrying on his work 
under great hardships. In Silesia there are perhaps 100,000 Lu- 
therans, with 35 pastors. In East Prussia, where there were pre- 
viously about 200,000 Lutherans, there are now perhaps 75,000. The 
rest are gone either to the East or to the West. There are almost 
no German pastors left, and only a few Polish pastors. In this 
area the great battles of Danzig and Kénigsberg were fought. Most 
men are gone, with wives and children and the aged left. Little 
food and very little money among these people. Some money has 
come from Sweden through Bishop Szeruda for these people. In 
Central Poland, where before the war there were perhaps 400,000 
Lutherans, there are now approximately 70-80,000. Warsaw, for 
example, had previously 18,000, and now a scant 3,000. Only one 
church building is left in Warsaw, and that partly damaged. In 
Lodz, the Catholics have taken 4 Lutheran churches and will not 
part with them. That is being done in several places. Lt is 
difficult to be a Lutheran in Poland - propaganda speaks of 
Lutheranism as the "German faith". 


2) Concerning BULGARIA : Here the Lutherans are all Slovaks. 
Probably number between 2-3,000. At present there are no pastors 
there. The two pastors who were there had to return to Slovakia 
for political reasons. The Lutheran World Convention could help 
support a Slovak pastor to go into this region. We cannot send 
money to Bulgaria, but we can send support and literature and a 
pastor, through Bishop Cobrda of Slovakia. 


3) Concerning ROUMANIA : At Nadlac, there is a large congregation 
of about 6-7,000 souls. The churches here belonged in part to 
Hungary and in part to the German church - they are the Sieben- 
burger Sachsens who are being transported into Austria, Russia,and 
Germany. 


4) Concerning JUGOSLAVIA : Before the war there were 60,000 Slovak 
Lutherans here. Many wish to return to Slovakia, because of the 
anti-church Russian influence which has separated church and state 
and makes it difficult to exist. Bishop Samuel Starke of Petrovac 
also wishes to leave Jugoslavia and return to Slovakia. The- Ger- 
mans also had a bishop, Dr. Pop. Most Germans are already trans- 
ported away from Jugoslavia. 


(All this information is given by churchmen in con- 
versation.) 


III. A Visit to the Evangelical Church of Austria. 


From Bratislava I went by bus across the border into Vienna, 
a distance of a little over 40 miles. Through the permission of 
the American Armed Forces I had my billeting and food at Army hotels 
and was shown fine courtesy by officers, particularly the chaplains. 
Vienna, once the proud and charming center of a great empire, is 
now shabby and heavily destroyed. The soldiers coming out of 
Germany speak of it as only slightly scarred, but to me this city 
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had the aspect of a living death. Rubble and debris are still 
everywhere, and the larger number of the public buildings are 
damaged or destroyed, with vast areas of homes and blocks of build- 
ings gone. Buildings are not of most importance, however, because 
at the present the people of the city are concerned most about food. 
The calory content during the week I was there is given officially 
as 900. Only the generosity of Quakers, U.N.R.R.A., Rädda Barnen, 
and other private agencies makes existence tolerable. The gaunt, 
hungry look on people's faces and bodies makes one almost ashamed to 
eat in the well-provided dining rooms of our occupation forces, 


The church of Austria is predominantly Roman Catholic, with 
a minority of Protestants numbering around 350,000. Of this num- 
ber between 330-335,000 are Lutherans, the others are Reformed. To- 
gether they comprise one church organization. This in a land that 
after the Reformation was once 90% Protestant, but was the object of 
the most intense activities of the Counter Reformation. 


The church has a Bishop, the Rev. Dr. Gerhard May. Dr. May 
is a very fine type of leader, scholarly and intelligent. He has not 
been able to function very long in office, because soon after be- 
coming Bishop he suffered a severe auto accident that kept him in 
hospital for six months. At present he is doing some work, but not 
in full vigor. The lay president of the church is Dr. Liptok, a 
very able, Christian leader. The church is comprised of 10 Senior- 
ates and 4 Superintendencies. Dr. Georg Traar is the recently 
elected Superintendent of the Vienna area. He is also pastor of 
the chief congregation in Dorothea Strasse, and is the Youth Director 
of the church. Dr. Traar was exceedingly helpful to me in giving 
of his time to show me the needs of the church and interpret Pro- 
testantism in Austria. There are 162 congregations in Austria, 
with 186 pastors at present. A need for more ministers is very 
evident - 230 being the normal requirement. 


Of the physical damages to the churches of Austria, only 3 
churches and parsonages are destroyed and must be rebuilt, and 4 
parish houses. The Evangelical School on the Karlsplatz in Vienna 
is a total loss, having been burned by the Germans on the last day 
of the siege of Vienna. The building housing the Faculty and stu- 
dents of the Vienna Evangelical Seminary is also destroyed completely, 
as well as the University buildings, where the school formerly held 
its studies. Institutions need to be re-stocked, paper for print- 
ing of literature is a necessity, and help needs to be given to the 
youth program which is an important adjunct to the church. 


While in Vienna, I made a visit with Dr. Traar to the city of 
Wiener Neustadt lying deep in the Russian zone. This city, which 
once housed a great munitions factory, was the object of great bomb- 
ing raids and is terribly ravaged. The church there is a desola- 
tion, as well as the parsonage and school. A temporary wooden 
church will soon be erected in this place. While in Wiener Neu- 
stadt I encountered an unpleasant detention by the Russians, because 
of our driving down a side street to find the church, and then hav- 
ing a flat tire that detained us there. Wa w3re haled before the 
Russian commander and held several hours before being released, and 
then only in the custody of a Russian soldier with a machine-rifle 
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to keep us from further transgression. 


The Swiss Hilfswerk is showing a special brotherly helpful- 
ness to Austrian churches, but the Lutheran church will have to 
make an investment also, to give encouragement to the church in 
this country. 


The Sicbenbiirger Saxons are living in large numbers near 
Linz and are under the leadership of Dr. Karl Molitoris, who is in 
direct correspondence with our Geneva office. Several of the best 
of the refugee pastors are permitted to work as assistants among 
the churches of Austria. I met at least two of them in my jour- 
ney. On one occasion I addressed the pastoral conference of the 
Viennese area, where about 30 pastors were present. 


My impression of the Austrian church is that it is humble 
and deserving, with the need of bolstering, in order that it may 
not be too depressed under the tremendous Roman Catholic influence 
in the country. These are courageous and loyal Christians who 
have had to struggle under odds during all their history. After 
the terrific clericalism of the Schussnig-Dollfuss affair, they 
welcomed the coming of the German Anschluss, but found themselves 
totally disillusioned. Their hope is to be the saviour of the 
Gospel of liberty, by doing their evangelical duty as good citizens 
in their land. 


My week spent in Vienna was rewarding to the highest degree. 
I gained an insight into the life of the American Armed Forces as 
well as the Austrian church. While there I preached at our Amer- 
ican chapel service and had opportunity to introduce some of our 
men to the Protestant work in Austria as well as that of the World 
Council. One official of the United States military government 
office was so interested that he has already made plans to raise 
funds to assist the Austrian church in its youth work. 


AUSTRALIA 


General Lutheran Quarter-Century reached. - The Evan- 
News gelical Lutheran Church in Australia 
thankfully looks back on twenty-five 

years of blessed union. For the church 


of Christ which counts its age in terms of centuries, a quarter 
century is but as a drop in the ocean of time. But that drop 
means something to the relatively young Lutheran Church of Austra- 
ia. 


A hundred and eight years have passed since the first Lu- 
therans set foot on this Continent. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot speak of a united Lutheran Church ‘uring all of this period. 
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What is more, we deplore the fact that even now we cannot speak of 
"The Australian Lutheran Church" as one body. For this branch of 
Christendom is here still represented by two bodies: - The United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia (U.E.L.C.A.) and The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Australia (E.L.C.A.). The latter stands 
in church-fellowship with Missouri U.S.A. However, in this anni- 
versary year we praise God that of the various bodies and groups 
existing twenty-five years ago only these two remain. Prayerfully 
we look forward to the day when these tco will merge their separate 
existence and become one. 


God has blessed this union. Even the fondest dreams and 
hopes that filled the hearts of those who were gathered at the small 
rural Church of Ebenezer, twenty-five years ago, have been exceeded. 
Concerning the day the Church historian writes: "It is Tuesday, 
the 21st day of March, 1921, a day bathed in sunshine. Around the 
church at Ebenezer there still stand Australian pine trees, such as 
are largely used by Lutherans as Christmas trees." In such rural 
surroundings, blessed by the warmth of Australia's summer skies, two 
church bodies - the Church Federation (ccmprising the Immanuel Synod 
and the United German and Scandinavian Lutheran Synod of Queensland) 
and the General Synod (with two of its constituent parts, the Imman- 
uel Synod a.a.G. and the Victoria Synod) - came together to merge 
their separate existence, and formed the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Australia. 


A quarter of a century has gone by, and again we have an Eben- 
ezer Synod. Once more we planned to gather in the shadows of those 
historic pines around a stone that had been erected as a memorial of 
the events that had come to pass twenty-five years ago. But what a 
difference ! The day was not bathed in brilliant sunshine but in 
torrential rain. The anxious questions regarding the future of the 
union were gone. Sc were many of the old faces whe had in the inter- 
vening period passed on to their reward. The anniversary service 
and dedication of the stone was heli in the Ebenezer Church. And it 
was not a general gathering of the whcle of the U.E.L.C.A., but of 
the South Australian District. The otner Districts arranged their 
anniversary services in conjunction with their own District Confer- 
ences, which also took place about this time. 


The impressive anniversary service in the Ebenezer Church tock 
place on Sunday, February 17th, 1946. All branches of the union were 
represented. Dr. Hebart M.A. (Prineipal of Immanuel Seminary) con- 
ducted the liturgy, and Pastors J.H.S. Heidenreich, R. Held, and J.E. 
Materne read the lessons. After Pastor T. Hebart, the Church his- 
torian, had read the portion in his history relating the events cof 
that memorable day of twenty-five years ago, Director J.P. Loehe, the 
first President General, unveiled the stone - "in spirit" - , since 
drenching rain made an actual unveiling impossible. Dr. Johs. J. 
Stolz, the present (and second) President General, preached the anni- 
versary sermon, which he based on the words found on the Memorial 


Stone : "Ebenezer, Hallelujah, Kyrie Eleison, Hosanna." 
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A Memorial of Thanks-Offering. - Synod assembled in 
Bethany, S.Australia, in February 1945, rose as one man when it 
was suggested that we erect a "memorial of thanks-offering to God 
for gracious protection during the war and in honour of our pion- 
eer forefathers." It was resolved to build a rest-home for the 
aged. An appeal for £A.10,000 was launched. At the time of writ- 
ing this goal has been reached. But the architect's plans for 
one of the most modern and up-to-date homes of its kind in Aus- 
tralia calls for an expenditure of £A. 14,600. Once again Synod, 
in 1946, rose to the occasion and expressed the sentiments that 
our gratitude would be wanting if this latter goal were not reached. 
Accordingly, a building committee has been elected and given the 
authority to go ahead with the plans. This it is to do ona site 
purchased at Tanunda, the heart of Lutheranism in South Australia. 
The picturesque surroundings of the site will help to make it one 
of the "show places" of an already famous district with its vine- 
yard and orchards nestled along the foot of the Barossa Ranges. 


"Give Ye Them to Eat". - The fervant appeals of the leaders 
of the Lutheran World Convention have not left the Australian Lu- 
therans untouched. Our hearts have been stirred by reports of 
misery, hunger, famine and homelessness. We feel that the direct 
command of our Lord, "Give ye them to eat", throws the responsi- 
bility of doing something for our brethren in the faith upon our 
shoulders. 


However, distance, shipping, economic and monetary barriers 
made an immediate transmission to the Lutheran World Relief Fund 
impossible. But we did not play the fiddle while Rome burned. 

A few weeks before Christmas, after having generously supported the 
"Food for Britain" Appeal, a Lutheran World Relief plan was 
launched, throughout the church. For two of the Districts it was 
more than an apveal for relief, as they made it their thanks- 
offering drive for gracious protection during the war. Within a 
few weeks some £A. 7,500 was gathered. 


A personal appeal by Dr. Stolz to the Federal Treasurer, the 
Right Honourable Mr. Chifley, - who is also the Prime Minister, - 
brought the long hoped and prayed for results, in April. Per- 
mission was granted to credit the money raised to the American Sec- 
tion of the Lutheran World Convention. 


Avenues of help and relief other than monetary gifts are 
also being explored. 


Mission News Central Australia. - Mission "solves problem 
of disintegration of natives". The problem 
of the Australian aborigine is one that has 

occupied the minds of many serious minded people. Colonization 

of this Continent, with its introduction of Western civilization, 
has resulted in the gradual "wiping out" of the Australian native. 

His home, his hunting grounds and sacred places were one by one 

taken from him, until today you find him at the outposts of civil- 

ization, where the white man finds it unprofitable to live. 
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Conscious of the national crime committed against these 
rightful owners of our land, the church has sought to take them 
under its protecting care. In this the Lutheran Church was one 
of the first. Her most important mission station is found at 
Hermannsburg, Central Australia. Years of patience and experience 
have evolved a method of caring for the natives that is now being 
recognized by the Governmental authorities as a solution of the 
problem that has confronted them and us. Instead of the natives 
of Hermannsburg just being a part of a dying race and miscrable 
specimens of humanity, we now have at our station a growing com- 
munity of happy, virile people. The problem no longer is one of 
how we can prevent them from drifting into the settled areas and 
thus hastening their own extinction, but of how we can best train 
ieee them so as to make them self-supporting and productive 
citizens. 


This arresting of the drift has been achieved by combining 
with the Government in establishing several ration depots within 
the tribal territories of the natives. The Government supplies 
the rations for these depots, while the Mission sees to the ad- 
ministrative and evangelistic side of the work. The result is 
that the natives now prefer to remain within their own tribal boun- 
daries. Several of the depots are in the charge of trained na- 
tives from the parent station, They attend to the buying of any- 
thing saleable that their primitive "brothers" may bring in, hand 
out rations, and carry on evangelistic work. 


At Hermannsburg itself industries have sprung up, thus en- 
abling every native to earn his daily bread. In fact, only the 
aged and infirm receive their rations gratis. All others must 
work for their living, either in the tannery, shoe and boot-making 
department, blacksmiths, on the run, in the curio-making depart- 
ment, or at needle-work, rug-making, mat-making, etc. Several of 
the natives have gained fame as artists. The first and most re- 
nowned artist among them is Albert Namatjira, whose water colours 
have found place in our national galleries and also in England and 
the United States. In accordance with the Mission's policy, the 
money which he thus earns is his own. Others have been settled 
on a stretch of country and given cattle of their own, in an attempt 
to set them up as independent graziers. Everywhere the native is 
being taught to realise his responsibitity and to get a fezling of 
responsibility, so that his nomadic tendencies recede further and 
further into the background. Of course such a scheme cannot be 
completed or perfected in one generation. 


Missionaries Albrecht and Gross reside at the parent station 
and only make periodical visits to the ration depots. Al elsewhere 
in the Church, so here, the call is for more labourers, for the gos- 
pel is the only power that can change the lives of these stone-age 
people. Last year, with the help of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, they were given the gospel in their own language. By the 
end of the year two young graduates from our Seminary, after having 
taken a course in native anthropology at the Sydney University, 
will be ready to take up work on the Mission. 


(Extract from Press Service of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia). 


